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ABSTR.ACT 

A team of representatives of Virginia state agencies 
involved in career preparation and employment examined the 
development ind establishment of ich-jol-t o-work transition (SWT) 
programs in Virginia. The team conducted a literature review and 
analyzed 42 selected state programs. The 16 school~based programs 
primarily provided classroom instruction and simulated work 
experiences » whereas the 26 work-based programs provided the 
additional activities of job shadowing and short-term job tryouts. 
Only 17 programs were directed primarily toward special populations, 
including dropout, at-risk, and economically disadvantaged trainees. 
The following were deemed components of "promising'* SWT programs: 
integration of work-based, school-based, and academic and 
occupational learning; linkage of secondary and postsecondary 
education; hands-on learning; measures connecting school and work 
curricula; diverse approaches to meeting local needs; and program 
designs including local employers as partners in the educational 
process. It was recommended that the Workforce Leadership Council 
appoint a team to plan the development of a statewide SWT system that 
would include career preparation services for all students. (The 
bibliography lists 30 references. Appended are the following: 
Virginia Senate resolution regarding SWT programs, glossary, and SWT 
program review guide form and matrix.) (HN) 
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DecesJ:)er 1, 1993 



The Honorable L. Douglas Wilder 
Governor of Virginia, and 
The General Assembly of Virginia 
3rd Floor/ State Capital 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Dear Governor Wilder and Mewbers of the General Assembly? 

The report transmitted herewith is pursuant to Senate Joint 
Resolxatici 183 of the 1993 General Assembly of Virginia. This 
resolution requested the Department of Education to assemble a team 
to include the Department of Labor and Industry and the Department 
cf Rehabilitative Services^ to examine the development and 
establishment of school -to-work transition programs/ and to report 
findings and recommendations of the team to the 1994 session of the 
General Assembly. 



Respectfully submitted ^ 



Joseph A»^Spagnolo,J Jr. 
Superintendent of Public .:*istruction 
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MIBFILCE 



This "School-to-WorK Transition Programs" study was conducted 
in response to Senate Joint Resolution (SJR) No. 183, "Rec^uesting 
the Department of Education, in cor junction with the Virginia 
Community College System and the Departments of Labor and Industry 
and Rehabilitative Services, to examine the development ard 
establishment of school -to-worK transit ior programs in the 
CcTtimonwealth. " 

Dr. Kay Brown and Dr. Sharon dePur, Division of Adolescent 
Education, Department of Education, served as leaders of the inter- 
agency study team. Dr. Ned K. Swartz, who is responsible for the 
Tech Prep Program statewide, represented the Virginia Community 
College System. Dr. Thomas Butler, Assistant Commissioner, was the 
designated team member from the Department of Labor and Industry, 
and Kathy Trossi and David Horvath represented the Department of 
Rehabilitative Services. 

The following additional estate agencies were represented on 
the team, as evidenced by the list of teem members provided on page 
vi: State Council of Higher Education, Old Dominion University, 
Norfolk State University, Virginia State University, and the 
Governor's Employment and Training Department. 

The primary agencies involved in this study acknowledge with 
grateful appreciation the invaluable contributions of the other 
agencies who joined so willingly in the effort and worked so 
diligently and cooperatively toward accomplishment of project 
goals, one of the greatest benefits of this effort was the inter- 
agency cooperation and agreement on vision, basic beliefs, and 
recommendations. A numjer of team members have expressed interest 
in continuing to work on the school-to-work transition initiative. 
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& VISION FOR VIRQIH» 




Based on beliefs identified in Chapter III, team meinbers of 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 183 envision a Virginia which provides 
a coordinated and comprehensive school -^^to-work sYstea for all 
-rtudents, embraces and accommodates diversity, offers a continuum 
of career preparation services with multiple entry and exit points, 
and allows students as citizens to taKe full advantage of the 
economic opportunities of the Commonwealth. 
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* The objectives of the study conducted to implement Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 183 were formulated as follows in response to 
the concernr^ an^ direction expressed in the resolution (Appendix 
A): (1) To assemble a team including the Department of Education, 
the Virginia Community College System, the Virginia Department of 
Labor and Industry, and the Virginia Department of Rehabilitative 
Services; (2) to examine the development and establishment of 
school -to-work transition programs within the Commonwealth; and (3) 
to prepare this report, including study findings and 
recommendations for future program establishment and development. 
A variety of state agencies, in addition to those names in SJR 183, 
participated in the study, inter-agency agreement was achieved 
concerning basic beliefs, a vision statement, and recommendations 
for next steps ir developing a school-to"Work transition system. 

The current national and state emphasis on school -tc-work 
transition is a result of rapidly changing technology, 
international competition, and the decreasing number of jobs 
available due to organizational restructuring and economic 
problems. In addition, many students lack the advanced skills 
sought by employers, who can be verj' selective in the employment 
process. The United States and a niimber of other countries do not 
have a system for transition of youth from school to work. Efforts 
to alleviate the problems created by lack of such a system are in 
progress nationally and internationally. College graduates and 
experienced adult workers, as well as high school students, need 
such a system to develop career coping skills for a lifetime. 

Study procedures included a review of related literature, 
definitions of key terms associated with the transition initiative, 
analysis of st^lected state programs by team members (a total of 
4^), development of a matrix to summarize program study results, 
and formulation of recommendations. Sub-teams were established to 
define terms; to develop the vision statement; and to formulate 
recommendations, including suggestions for the development of 
"youth work learning centers," as described in The Virginia Plan 
for Stren gthening the Commonwealth's 21st Century Workforce (1991). 
Emphasized in the literature were the three elements that must be 
present in effective 6chGol**to-work programs, school^based 
learning, work-based learning, and connecting activities. Host of 
the programs studied lack one or more of these elements. 

Recommendations included the following: (1) appointment of an 
team by the Workforce Leadership Council to plan the development of 
a statewide school -to-work transition system, (2) the actual 
development of this system to include career preparation services 
for all students, and (3) integration of state system development 
with the national School -to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993. 
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There are three appendices included In this final report of 
SJR 183: 

JippeMiz A. Senate Joint Resolution l(o« 103 

Appendix A contains a copy of SJR 185, the General 
AsseUkbly resolution authorizing this study. 

Appendix Key Teraa Asaoolated vitb School- to^GorSc Transition 

Prograsia 

Appendix B is a glossary of tenoinology used in 
school-tO'-work transition programming and 
professional work. 

Appendix 0chool»tO'"-Work Trans ition Programs Revietr Guide 

Forsa and Matrix 

Appendix C includes both the form used to gather 
program data and a matrix of information obtained 
from the 42 programs studied « The matrix includes 
the review factors from the form, such as program 
title r population served, description, pre- 
requisites, student selection process, and service 
providers. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 



Concerns expressed in Senate Joint Resolution No. 183 
(Appendix h) , introduced by Senator Yvonne Miller of Norfolk , may 
be sufflmarized as follows: 



• The neglect of the educational and career preparation 
needs of the majority of students in the American public 
school aystem who are Identified as *^non-college-bound" 
or seeking inanediate employment rather than continuing 
education 

• The need to establish high educational and productivity 
standards for students as future workers to prepare them 
for global competition 

• The need to develop programs that "bridge the gap** 
between school and work -^-programs such as mentorships and 
apprenticeships as practiced in certain European 
countries 

• The need to expand business/education partnerships that 
promote development of advanced educational and technical 
skills and ease the transition from school to the 
workplace 

• The importance of vocational and workforce training as 
components of the mission of public schools, community 
colleges, and senior institutions of higher education, 
including meeting the educational needs of students 
entering the workforce immediately as well as those 
pursuir higher education 

• The value of establishing school«to-work linkages that 
combine the resources of public education, community 
colleges, labor, rehabilitative agencies r and business 
and industry to (1) improve employment and guidance 
services;, (2) expand the educational achievements of 
students nearing entry into the workforce, and (3) 
implement "effective training of an adaptable, literate 
workforce in the Commonwealth" 



Obiectivea of the Study 

The objectives of the study conducted to Implement Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 183 were formulated as follows in response to 
the concerns and direction expressed in the resolution: 

1. To assemble a team including the Virginia Department of 
Education, the Virginia Community College System, the 
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Virginia Department of Labor and Industry, and the 
Virginia Departnent of Rehabilitative Services; 

2. To examine the development and establishment of school- 
to*-work transition programs within the Commonwealth that 
include, but are not limited to, the following : 

a. determination of appropriate means for early 
identification and training of "non-college-bound 
students** 

b. consideration of current initiatives in Virginia 
and other states , such as Tech Prep, mentor ships, 
apprenticeships, and programs that accommodate ^,he 
employment and training needs of persons with 
disabilities; and 

3. To prepare a report that includes the study findings and 
recommendations for future program establishment and 
development* 



Heed fog the Studvs IThVL School -to-Work Transitioii? 

Today, rapid changes in technology, increasing global 
competition r dacreasing numbers of jobs resulting from 
organizational downsizing, firms that require flexible operations 
and workers, and industry requirements for high-level technical 
skills have made it impereitive that schools work with potential 
employers to prepare students for their roles in the ever-changing 
workplace. Now, as never before, the ability to apply, transfer, 
and use skills in varied settings is a key to successful employment 
(Caissy, 1939) • Many youth are ill-prepared for any education 
beyond high school, have few or no job-related skills, and are 
unable to obtain any employment in current or emerging career 
fields. For such students, the transition from school to work is 
a major problem. 

This problem is not limited to students who fail to achieve 
academically or vocationally. Identifying an appropriate and a 
personally satisfying career field and finding employment in the 
desired area have become critical to the personal and economic 
development of young people, including those who complete 
undergraduate and graduate programs and possess high-level 
competencies but cannot find suitable employment in fields related 
to their preparation. Many adults who are victims of sudden 
company restructuring at mid-car der point, but who lack skills to 
cope with career change also need transition services. 

In addition, the demographics of the workplace have changed, 
resulting in fewer young people, more older and experienced 
workers, and increasingly diverse populations. There is an urgent 



need for advanced technological skills for emerging )obs. In 
addition^ as families, businesses and industries, and communities 
change, schools are asked to be responsible for students* 
transition from school to vcrk; yet, their efforts are not 
supported with needed resources (Fraser, Hubbard, Weinbaum, and 
Charmer, 1993). 

The United States Departments of Education and Labor have 
issued a joint statement concerning youth employment as follows 
(fact sheet on ''Wlay School-to-Work?") : 

Seventy-five percent of America's young people do not 
achieve a college degree. Hany of these young people are 
not equipped with the basic academic and occupational 
skills needed in an increasingly complex labor market. 
The low-skill, high*paylng manufacturing jobs that once 
provided decent employment for relatively unskilled 
Americans no longer exist c Therefore, many high school 
graduates do not find stable, career-*track jobs for five 
to ten years after graduation. In today's highly 
competitive global economy, business performance is 
determined in large part by the knowledge and skills of 
workers. The technological pressures make employers 
reluctant to take a chance on inexperienced high school 
graduates whose diplomas signal nothing about th^ir 
skills, knowledge, and ability to perform increasingly 
difficult work. 

For all of these reasons, school --to-work transition has become 
a major national initiative. School-to-work programs enable 
students to prep?^re for promising careers requiring advanced or 
"technical skills as well as further education and training. They 
also help alleviate the negative impact on the national economy and 
on individual businesses resulting from production losses 
associated with lack of highly skilled workers. 

EevieiL of Related Ltteyatiare 

This review of related literature encompasses the definition 
of school-to-work transition, a summary of the impetus for the 
transition movement, sample programs, and linkages and support 
services for effective transition from school to work. 

Definition 

School-to-vork transition is a process that has emerged to 
improve service to all students. In 1964, transition for persons 
with disabilities was first defined by Hadelaine Will (1984) as the 
period in which youth move from the security and structure of 
school to the opportunities and risks of adult life. Transition is 
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a results^orientad process utilizing a vast array of services and 
experiences leading to employment. Halpern encouraged professional 
personnel to focus on adult needs such as conununity living and the 
development of social eind Interpersonal networks, as well as 
employment (Gay lord-Ross, 1988) • Osterman and lannozzi (1993) 
agree that there is a range of definitions for transition from 
school to work. They suggest that the concept includes programs 
and strategies for Implementation throughout the time a student 
leaves school and finally enters long-term and stable employment. 

With the increased emphasis on transition from all sectors of 
education and business, current tranciition definitions tend to 
focus upon providing students with academic and vocational skills, 
career counseling, work experiences, job preparation, and placement 
services that lead to employment regardless of the pathway taken 
(Eraser, Hubbard, Weinbaum, and Charner, 1993) . Many analysts 
recommend that strengthened collaboration occur between employers 
and schools, including career information, skills and competencies 
needed for specific jobs, and enhanced school /workplace linkages. 

Other definitions related to the transition process continue 
to evolve as the initiative gains momentum. Key terms associated 
with school^to^^work transition programs reviewed in this study are 
defined in Appendix B. 



Kational Impetus for School >*tc^Work YraM^ltlon 

Only half of youth in the United States have attended college 
by the time they reach 25 years of age, and only 25% of college 
students actually graduate, in spite of these statistics, twice as 
much is spent on students bound immediately for college as is spent 
on those who choose employment upon leaving secondary education 
(Government Accounting Office, 1993). Because the majority of 
youth does not complete college, it is unfortunate that support 
needed to link school-to^^work opportunities has not been provided 
in the past. The focus of current secondary education is to 
achieve academically and pursue a college education. In 
comparison, limited assistance is available tc nelp students obtain 
post-school employment or support services such as assessment, 
career counseling, and employ ability skills training. 

The authors of A Kption__at Risk (1983), The Unfinished Agenda 
(1984) , The Forgotten Half (1983) , America's Choice; High Skills or 
Low Wages (1990) and the Secretary's Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills fSCANS) (1992) have admonished the current system 
of education for inadequately preparing all students for success in 
the workplace. The lack of integration of academic skills with 
vocational skills, the failure to make the connection between 
school and work, and the absence of linkages and services that 
facilitate transition have resulted in limited and discouraging 
prospects for many youth who are ill-prepared for work in the 
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rapidly changing global economy. 



Education has a crucial role to play in assuring that students 
possess the knowledge and skills to compete in the economy, 
including competence in English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies. Integration of academic and vocational skills can 
facilitate development of competencies in both areas if the concept 
can be implemented ^successfully in the nation* s schools. In 
America's choice; High Schools or Low Wages (1990), the authors 
note that while the educational system produces students who are 
minimally prepared for work, employers, workers, and public policy 
specialists also have roles to play as veil as educators. They 
need to work with educators in providing or implementing, fox- 
example, educational incentives for workers, teacher exchanges, 
apprenticeships, career education, and resources for self- 
education. 

Recent education and labor legislation has funded programs 
that support transition from school to work. The purpose of the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 
1990 is to develop the academic and occupational skills of all 
segments of the population. Emphasis is placed on integrated 
academic and vocational competencies, service to all populations, 
promotion of business/education partnerships, and the continuing 
development of Tech Prep programs. Secondary and postsecondary job 
training for economically disadvantaged youth and adults have been 
supported by the Department of Labor. Currently, the Job Training 
Partnership Act Amendments of 1992 provide youth with work 
experiences and support services for keeping a job. The 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act of 1990 focuses on 
school-to-vork transition for persons with disabilities that is 
results-oriented; individually prescribed; and characterized by 
identified inter-agency linkages, supports for transition, and the 
use of planning teams. 

Currently, the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 is 
being considered by Congress « This proposed legislation is to be 
jointly administered by the United States Departments of Education 
and Labor. It brings together partnerships of business, education, 
and the community to address local needs; improve existing 
initiatives; and promote coordination among federal, state, and 
local resources. This Act calls for integrated school-based and 
work-based learning, work experiences, career guidance, and 
linkages with continuing education and employment. 



State Impetus for 8chool»tO'»Work Transition 



Virginia is actively involved in major school reforms that 
indicate the need to include school -to-work transition as an 
integral part of redesigned programs. For example. The Virginia 
Plan for Streng thening the Commonwealth's 21st Century Workforce 



(1991) proposes the following options beyond high school: college, 
technical education, apprenticeship, and youth vork-learning 
centers. House Document No. 18, gtudy of Preparing A Skilled 
Workforce for the 21st Centuyy (1993) identifies critical 
competencies that all students aust acquire to be prepared for the 
21st century workforce. The need for actual or simulated 
occupational experience in combination with an educational program 
is emphasized/ as well as business/ education partnerships. 

Another significant initiative in the Commonwealth is Project 
UNITE (Unified Intercommunity Transition and Empowerment for Youth 
with Disabilities) , administered jointly by the Virginia 
Departments of Education and Rehabilitative Services and federally 
funded by the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services. This five-year program establishes regional technical 
assistance centers that sewB edrxators, parents, individuals with 
disabilities f and agency personnel. Transition services are 
identified at the secondary level, and individually prescribed 
linkages are formed that facilitate transition from present school 
to continuing education ^ to employment, and to independent living 
in the community. 

In addition, this study (Senate Joint Resolution No. 183) and 
the number of school -to-work programs identified and reviewed as 
part of the study serve as evidence of statewide concern r^qarding 
school-to-work transition issues. 



A review of the literature on current school-to-work 
transition initiatives nationally reveals programs that may be 
classified as follows; (1) school-based models that integrate 
academic and vocational experiences in the classroom, (2) work- 
based models that link employment experiences in the community to 
classroom learning, and (3) linkage /support service models at the 
secondary and adult education levels to serve either school-based 
or work-based programs. 

Actually, all three elements are needed for effective school- 
to-work transition, as noted in the following joint statement by 
the United States Departments of Education and Labor in the fact 
sheet, »*V?hy School-to-Work?" 

School^based learning, based on career majors, which is 
a program of instruction designed to meet high academic 
and occupational skill standards. 

Work-based learning, which includes paid work experience, 
structured training, and mentoring at the worksite. 
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Coxmocting activitifts, which assist employers, schools, 
and students to connect the world of school and work. 
This is the "glue" that helps the local partners deliver 
quality programs « 

School^B&sad Mp^ ^^y . In*school models are dependent upon 
established curricular programs that integrate career awareness, 
exploration, and preparation within the school setting. Examples 
of school-based models to be described include Career Education, 
the instructional approach of integrated academic and vocational 
competency development, Tech Prep programs, and career academies. 



1. Career Education 



Career ikiucation programs were developed dui'ing the 1970s 
to prepare all students for work through an infusion of 
curricula. Students were exposed to opportunities 
to develop an awareness of occupations in the primary 
years of schooling, to explore career clusters in middle 
school, and to prepare for specific occupations in high 
school. School systems developed curricula, 

instructional methods, materials, and activities to help 
individuals become aware of, select, prepare for, and 
enter a satisfying career (Ross-Gay lord, 1988) . 

2. Integrated Academic and Vocational Competency Development 

vrith the passage of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 and a plethora 
of commissions, committees, and reports on the need to 
connect academic and vocational learning, states are 
developing a variety of approaches to integrated 
programs. The key terms in the legislation include 
"coherent sequence of courses*^ and instruction in "all 
aspects of the industry.*^ Exemplary programs link 
traditional academic and vocational content with 
employment~r elated activities and classroom experiences 
(Frascr, Hubbard, Weinbaum, and Charner, 1993). 

Grubb, Davis, Lum, Phihal, and Horgaine (1991) presented 
eight models that incorporate academic disciplines and 
vocational content. They include: (1) incorporating 
academic content in vocational courses; (2) linking 
academic and vocational teachers to enhance academics in 
vocational courses; (3) making academic curricula 
vocationally relevant; (4) modifying both vocational and 
academic courses; (5) using a senior project as a form of 
integration; (6) establishing .the academy model; (7) 
operating the occupational high school and magnet school; 
and (8) providing instruction through occupational 
clusters, career paths, and occupational majors. 



3. Tech Prep Programs 

Increasing nuskbers of students are served by Tech Prei 
programs statewide and nationally. Tech Prep prograuf 
are multi-level, coordinated, comprehensive school-basec 
models that link secondary and postsecondary education, 
stimulate the development of expanded business/ educat lor 
partnerships, and provide for the integration of academic 
and vocational competency development. The Perkins Act 
provides funding for Tech Prep programs nationally v^nc 
requires equal access to progreuns and services for alJ 
individuals, including special populations. Placement 
and/ or linkage to four-year colleges or other continuing 
education institutions may be included in the program as 
well as secondary/ postsecondary dual enrollment ir 
certain courses. 

4. Career Academies 



The first career academies were developed in the lat€ 
1960s to stem the rising dropout rate. They arc 
organized as schools within schools that foster personal 
relationships and support as students pursue academic and 
vocational instruction. A^cademies provide a small, 
supportive learning environment and are structured around 
an occupational theme such as technology, health, or 
business. Students participate in a career preparation 
program blended with academic disciplines, counseling, 
and career exploration. In addition, local employers are 
involved as advisers, mentors, internship coordinators, 
and lecturers (Bailey and Merritt, 1993) • 

Work^Ba^sed Models , Work-based programs provide students with 
opportunities to acquire employment experience in the community, 
work^based programs differ distinctly from school*based ones in 
that students develop occupational competencies in the actual job 
setting, experience the work environment and interactions among 
personnel! and learn first«hand of the connection between school 
learning and what is required in the workplace. 



1. Cooperative Education 



The cooperative education model is the most common work- 
based learning program for high school students; yet, 
only a% of secondary students enroll in these programs 
nationally (Government Accounting Office, 1991) « 
Cooperative education has been an important careers- 
preparation program in Virginia for many years, however. 
During 1991«-92, for example, 18,262 students were 
enrolled in cooperative education programs, and 10,444 
employers participated in this partnership in the 
Commonwealth. 
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cooperative education is administered hy specific 
vocational program areas such as Agricultural, Business, 
Health Occupations, Marketing, Work and Family Studies 
(formerly Home Economics), and Trade and Industrial 
Education. The classroom coordinator arranges for job 
placements and blends classroom instruction vith on-the- 
job training. A training plan is developed to facilitate 
this process, and competency records are maintained to 
record skills developed. The employer and the 
coordinator work together to evaluate the student *s 
performance and to improve skills as needed. Cooperative 
education incorporates within its structure the critical 
elements of school**based learning, vork-»based learning, 
and connecting activities. Although this model has been 
effective to date, the benefits of the program need to be 
expanded in terms of scope, funding, impact, and service 
to increased numbers of students. 

2. Youth Apprenticeship 

Youth apprenticeship is a relatively new and evolving 
model for transition from school to work (Government 
Accoup':ing Office, 1991) • To date, apprenticeship 
programs based on the German model have been examined, 
but the educational and economic structure of the United 
States does not lend itself to full implementation of the 
model. Instead^ researchers suggest an approach that 
seeks to broaden the typical adult apprenticeship 
program, including the introduction of non-traditional 
apprenticeable occupations; programs beginning in 
secondary schools; and improved coordination efforts 
among employers, schools, labor, and government. 

In 1989, the Department of Labor, through its 
Apprenticeship 2000 initiative, conducted school-to«*vork 
demonstration projects designed to conbine workplace and 
classroom learning strategies (Fraseri Hubbard, Weinbaum, 
and Charner, 1993). Kazis and Barto^^ (1993) recommended 
guiding principles in developing youth apprenticeship 
programs that facilitate linkages between school and 
work. These principles include active participation of 
employers, integration of work^based and school-based 
learning, integration of academic and vocational 
learning, coordinated linkages between secondary and 
postsecondary programs, and certification of broadly 
recognized qualifications for specific occupations, 

3. Job Training Partnership Act Programs 

The Job Training Reform Amendments of 1992 greatly 
increased funding to support youth opportunities In pre-* 
employment skills training, employment experience, and 
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support eer vices for both ln«- and out -of -school yout 
identified as economically disadvantaged. Programs na 
be offered within or outside of school facilities 
Current offerings include, for example. Summer Train in 
and Education Program (STEP) ^ Youth Incentive Entitlemen 
Pilot Project^^ (YIEPP) , Job Placement Assistance (7001) 
Work Experience, Job Corps, and JOBSTART. In analyzin 
out «*of -school programs funded by the Job Trainin 
Partnership Act ( JTPA) , Osterman and lannozzi (1993 
found that while these programs were generally successf j 
in basic job-:. elated knowledge, the long-term impact i 
terms of earnings and employment were not positive (Hahn 
1937) . 



4. Job Corps 

While designed for disadvantaged dropouts, the Job Corp 
in its 25-year history has provided intense suppor 
services, and remedial and skills training in 
residential environment. Although this is an expensiv 
prograui, its benefits exceed the cosrs. Participant 
earn higher salaries (15% higher) thin non-participants 
and they are more likely to complete high school, t 
enter the military, and to stay off welfare programs 
(Hahn, 1987) . 



Linkages and Support Services 

To date, information concerning the effectiveness of linkage 
and support activities for school-to-work transition programs i: 
not readily available in the literature except in the area o 
education of youth with special needs. If a student is a dropout 
economically disadvantaged, or disabled, programs are availabli 
that offer assistance in developing employability skills, jo! 
placement opportunities, and job skill training. These service: 
are provided by the Job Training Partnership Act— programs that 
target the populations specified. overall^ such programs servi 
less than 10% of those who could benefit from the services. Also 
concentration on academic skills and the job training itself an 
time-limited (Government Accounting Office, 1990) . 



In addition, the Perkins Act of 1990 outlines assurances foi 
special populations, stating that each eligible recipient will bi 
provided counseling and instructional services designed t( 
facilitate the transition from school to employment and caree) 
opportunities (Section 188(c) 5). Diis section also provides thai 
students with disabilities will be assisted in fulfilling th< 
transitional requirements of the Individuals with Disabilities Act 
These requirements include a coordinated set of activities fo) 
students within a results-oriented process that promotes movemeni 
from school to postsecondary activities. 

10 
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A review of '•best practices'* in school -to-work transition 
programs reveals several comnon themes that emerge as linkages. 
These linkages support the Implementation of school^-to^work 
transition programs by schools, employers, and the coimnunity; 
range of options, employer and family involvement, career 
counseling, and learning in the context of work. 

1* Kange of Options 

The "best** programs adapt to local resources and needs 
and maintain flexibility that allows for local ownership, 
creativity, and a broad range of options (Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, 1993} . Kazis and 
Barton (X993) recommend a diverse set of career pathways, 
with multiple entry and exit points, that responds to the 
needs of communities, employers, schools, and youth. 

2 . Employer and Family Involvement 

community linkages are essential to exemplary school-tO' 
work transition programs. Employers must become more 
involved in the classroom, end teachers must become more 
involved in business and industry. Parents and other 
family members also need to be informed about the 
workforce, and their support can reinforce student 
experiences. Various partnerships and adopt~a-school 
programs have been implemented to facilitate 
collaboration between schools and industry. 

3. Career Counseling 

Guidance for career choices should begin as early as 
elementary school. Students must be provided 

opportunities to learn about the world of work earlier 
than the tenth grade. If students are able to explore 
career options, develop pre-employment skillSr and set 
goals, th'^y are able to make informed decisions when 
opportuni^:ies for cooperative education, apprenticeships, 
and Tech Prep programs become available. Parents and 
employers, many of whom are parents as well, also need to 
be informed of these options (Kasis and Butler, 1993). 

4. Learning in the Context of Work 

Active contextual learn:[.ng should be emphasized within 
curricular and instructional strategies to make the 
connection between academic content and application in 
the workplace (Bailey and Herrltt, 1993) . This type of 
learning promotes higher order thinking that is rigorous 
and demanding for the worker of tomorrow. Contextual 
learning simulates real work in the classroom, increases 
collaboration and cooperation among ' earners, and helps 
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students achieve desired results (Freser, Hubbard, 
Weinbaum, and Charner, 1993). 



School -to-vork transition programs have received increased 
interest as the nation recognizes that many youth do not leave the 
educational system well prepared for success in employment or 
further education. It is imperative that school-based and vork- 
based learning models be examined as veil as school linkages with 
the community, including employers and families. From a study of 
models and connecting activities, educators, . employers, and 
coGmunities need to work together to formulate and implement 
recommendations to improve the school- to- work transition process 
for all young people. 
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CmFTER X£. PROCEDURfifi AHD PROGRAM REVIEWS 



Team members representing a variety of state agencies involved 
in career preparation and employment determined what programs 
should be studied » Considering the vast number of school-to-vork 
programs in the Commonwealth^ it was necessary to select sample 
programs nominated by team members^ who were very familiar with the 
programs associated with their agencies. This procedure was 
followed rather than reviewing all or most of the career 
preparation programs provided within any category of school -^to-^work 
transition curricula. Therefore, due to time constraints in 
ensuring representative sampling, the analysis of programs was 
necessarily limited. 

1. Alternative vocational Training Program (Job Partnership 
and Training Act) 

2. State-Wide Tech Prep Initiatives (a category of career 
Preparation, Virginia Community College System) 

3. Education Initiative (Pittsylvania County) 

4. careers in Technology Education (Department of Education) 

5. Tech Prep Linked with Apprenticeship (model developed by 
the Department of Labor and Industry, Virginia Community 
College System, and Department of Education) 

6. operation Rescue (Job Partnership and Training Act) 

7. STAR: Students Taking Alternative Training Routes 
(Capital Area Training Consortium and Chesterfield 
Technical Center) 

8. Rehabilitation Services (Department of Rehabilitative 
Services) 

9. CPIC: Coiomunity-Based Instruction Program (Department of 
Rehabilitative Services and local school systems) 

10. Planning District #9 Transition Advisory Committee 
(Department of Rehabilitative Services) 

11. Learning Disabilities Project (Department of Rehabili- 
tative Services and the Center for Learning Projects) 

12. DRS/JTPA (Department of Rehabilitative Services, Local 
School Systems, Department of Mental Healtn, Social 
Services- Private Industrial Council) 

13. CEWAT: Competitive Employment, Work and Transition (Work 
Source Enterprises) 

14. vsos: vocational Student Organizations (Department of 
Education^ Vocational Education) 

15. Supezrvised Work Experience (Agricultural Education, 
Department of Education, local school divisions, 
agricultural industry) 

16. Graduate Warranty Program (Hanover County Schools) 

17. Food for America (Frederick and Winchester Counties, 
Third Grade, Agricultural Education) 

18. Agriculture in the Classroom, Fourth Grade (Virginia Farm 
Bureau and Federal Government) 
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19. Business Education Council (Chamber of Commerce, 
Winchester and Frederick Counties) 

20. 504 Program (504 Local Team, designed for disabled 
students) 

21. YES: Youth Experiencing Success (county Adult Education 
Programs) 

22 . Agricultural Academy/Festival (Virginia State University, 
state Department of Agriculture, Virginia Farm Bureau) 

23. BRIDGE: Dual Diagnosis — MR, ED (Grafton Public Schools) 

24. JACS: Joint Act and Community Service, Inc. (Job corps, 
Volunteer Retirees) 

25. Department of Correctional Education Job Programs (Winn- 
Dixie, Pi22a Hut, Wendy's) 



.Proc edures Involved in the Study 

Following selection of the programs to be reviewed, the team 
reached agreement concerning study procedures which were conducted 
as follows^ 

1* Assignments for study of specific programs were made to 
individual team members with emphasis on those with which 
each was most familiar. 

2. Agreement was reached concerning the factors to be 
studied about each program. 

3. The final version of the school -to-work transition 
programs review guide was developed by David Netherton of 
Old Dominion University. 

4. Team members completed their assigned program studies ^ 
collaborating with other team members or their colleagues 
as the need was indicated. 

5. Information about the programs was compiled into the 
matrix contained in Appendix C, which also includes the 
School -to-Work Transition Programs Review Guide blank 
form used for all reviews. 

6. A sub-team was assigned to develop the key terms located 
in Appendix B. 

7. A second sub-team was asked to develop a vision statement 
for the school-to-work transition concept in Virginia, 
including guiding principles or components. 

8. A third sub-team was requested to discuss and formulate 
recommendations concerning the term "work learning 
center," as used in the document T^e Virginia Plan for 
strengthening the Commonwealth's 21st Century Advisory 
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9. Reports on key terms ^ the vision statement, and youth 
work learning centers were presented to the entire team. 

10. Team recommendations were established following the 
reports of sub-teams ; and these are presented in Chapter 
III, 

11. Reviews by the state agencies responsible for the study, 
as well as other stakeholders, were arranged and 
conducted • 



Analysis of Programs in Virginia 

Although the total number of programs studied in detail was 
25, an additional 17 programs, or a total of 42, were added so that 
a larger number of programs could be examined for the key elements 
of school-based instruction, work-abased learning, and linkages with 
employers and communities. Analysis of the results revealed that 
the majority of programs did not include all three elements. 
Sixteen programs were school-based, and 26 were work'^based. 
School -based programs provided primarily classroom instruction and 
simulated work experiences. Work-based programs provided the 
additional activities of job shadowing and short-term job tryouts. 
Less than half of the programs (17 of 42) were directed primarily 
to special populations, including dropout, "at-risk," and 
economically disadvantaged trainees. 



Profile of Promising Programs 

The joint statement of the United States Departments of 
Education anC Labor (1993) indicates the components of "promising 
school-to-work programs" that should be considered in designing 
such programs for the commonwealth: 

1. Integration of work-based learning^ school-based 
learning, and academic and occupational learning. 

2. Linkage of secondary and post secondary education. 

3. "Hands-on" learning. 

4. Measures to connect school and work curricula to 
underscore the relationship between what students learn 
today and how well they will do in job^ tomorrow. 

5. Diversity of approaches in meeting local needs. 

6. A program design that highlights the essential elements 
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of school -based learning , work-based learning, and 
connecting activities to enable local employers as 
partners in the education process to deliver their part 
of the program. 



Team members reached agreement on study procedures r programs 
to study r factors to be considered In program review ^ and 
recommendations, including a vision of a school -to *wor)c transition 
system for Virginia. This occurred in spite of differences in 
agency orientation, career emphases of team members. and 
poDulations served by their respective agencies. 

Many school -to-work transition programs in the Commonwealth 
could be improved or expanded through addition of vital components 
needed for comprehensive program design and integration of key 
elements. 
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CHAPTER III. RBCOMMEHDATIONS 

Reconuftendations for school-to-work transition programming in 
Virginia are formulated on basic beliefs Identified by team members 
and on their vision of a transition system to be developed. 



Basic Beliefs 

The team identified their basic beliefs concerning the process 
of school-to-work transition j 

* All students can be prepared for work and further 
education. (Continuing to learn is essential for career 
success in the 21&t century, and students will require 
specific career development instruction to be considered 
for employment in the present and future workforce.) 

* School-to-work transition can be successful when 
systematic and coordinated planning takes place. 
(Coordination of local and state agencies and 
institutions involved in career development services is 
needed to develop a system of school -to-work transition.) 

• There is a developmental process that all students 
follow; for many students, this process is complicated by 
personal and societal challenges. (The developmental 
process includes the journey toward vocational maturity, 
a difficult destination for most adolescents and adults. 
Wh^n this journey is complicated by being disadvantaged 
or having disabilities, the process may be so arduous 
that the individual may never "arrive" at the destination 
without assistance from the school and community.) 

• School -to-work transition programs should be inclusive of 
all students I with provision of necessary supports and /or 
accomodations as needed. (A system of supports 
accessible to all could enable adolescents, young adults, 
and their families to reach transition goals.) 

e School*to-work programs should serve a population that is 
diverse in terms of such factors as age, gender, 
disability, culture, religious background, and race^. 

9 Systemic change must occur to position preparation for 
employment as a priority product of education and 
training for alX students. (The emphasis on school-to- 
work transition must be equal to the attention given to 
high school-to-college transition so that the needs of 
the majority of students can be addressed. This will 
require changes in school procedures, curriculum and 
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instruction, and teamwork to reach career development 
goals for all students.) 

• Virginia has the potential to develop for all young 
adults skills conunensurate with the deiaands of a global 
workforce . 

• A school -to-work transition system can be a preventive 
measure to avoid negative results as well as to promote 
positive post-school progress. 

• Coordination and enhancement of existing transition 
services and programs are needed to develop a compre- 
hensive school -to-work transition system. 



The Vision and Its Components 

Based on the identified beliefs, the team envisions a Virginia 
which provides a coordinated and comprehensive school-to-work 
system for all students, embraces and accommodates diversity, 
offers a continuum of career preparation services with multiple 
entry and exit points, and allows students as citizens to take full 
advantage of the economic opportunities of the Commonwealth. 
Fulfillment of this vision requires the following components: 

1. An understanding of career development and awareness that 
continuation of the present level of school-to-work 
planning is inadequate to prepare present and future 
workers to compete for jobs nationally and 
internationally within a rapidly decreasing job market; 

2. Collaboration and cooperation of all agencies concerned 
with career preparation and adjustment; 

3. A specific school-to-work curriculum with opportunities 
for organized career exploration; 

4. A formal, systematic, individual transition plan for 
every student to facilitate the transition process; 

5. Staff development and community participation; 

6. The integration of school-based learning, and work-based 
learning, and connecting links between school and work; 
of academic and vocational competency development; and of 
secondary and postsecondary education; and 

7 . Effective, well-organized business/ industry /government 
partnerships. 



Reconaendationa for a Cottprahaaslve 
gchool-to^Work Transition Svat«a 



To develop and implement a school -to-work systsa for the 

commonwealth, the team proposes: 

Reeonaendation # It Vhm appoints^ent of a taaa by the 
vorkforea Iiaadarahip Couseil to plan tba davalopmant of 
a statewide school* to-vork transition sfstaoi, 

Reeommandation # 2i The actual davalopmant of this 
statewide sehool-to-'Vork transition sYstaa to include 
oareer preparation services for all students. 

Recoaimendation # 3s The integration of state system 
development with the national School-to-^Work 
Opportunities J^ct of 1993 « 



Recommen dation # Is The Pl anning Team 

The planning team should include representation from all 
groups involved in the school -to-work transition process; for 
example, local school divisions and community organizations; 
business and industry; parents; and state agencies responsible for 
education, career preparation, and social services. 



p<^ffr>wTit|r> pda^on < 2 s DeveloBment of a Tranaition System for the 
CQB ^onvealth 

The second recommendation focuses on development of the 
school -to-work transition system and its accompanying strengths and 
strategies. The strength of the school -to-work transition system 
will be realized through the synthesis and coordination of certain 
components and strategies to be considered in constructing the 
system : 

* Blending of the three crucial elements -**work*based 
learning, school'-based learning, and coordinated 
connecting linkages (Current programs frequently address 
one or two of these elements; few include all three.) 

Career development support services within a continuum of 
career preparation with a transition plan for avery 
student and streamlined linkages to formal and informal 
continuing education (Hotes Team members do not advocate 
the practice of early identification of non- college-bound 
students because exposure to a system of sohool-to-work 
transition is likely to upgrade the expectations and 
caraer goals of many i^tudents* Barly labeling of 
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studantfi oeulfi Cftuaa thttm to ftchi«v« Imum th&a tb«ir 
potential* } 

Adequate interpretation of possible pathways to 
employment 

A school -to-vork curricultun framework to be developed 
by participating localities ^ including integration of 
academic and vocational instruction and organized 
exploratory experiences through meaningful partnerships 
with potential employers 

Continuing local staff development and community 
involvement 

Application of the term Career Opportunity Academies to 
replace the original concept of Youth Work- Learning 
Centers to include multiple "centers*' at worksites rather 
than the idea of sending academically unsuccessful 
students to a remedial school-based center 

Adoption of a system for the classification of workforce 
competencies 

Consideration of ways to develop the critical 
competencies identified in House Docximent No» 18, Study 
of Preparing A Skilled Workforce for the 21st Century 

Inclusion of a public information campaign in development 
of the overall system 

Integration of academic and vocational competencies 
within the school-to-vork transition curriculum 
framework to be developed by participating localities 

Creation of a framework for the system that will enable 
the Commonwealth to fit all school -to-work transition 
programs within the structure of the framework 

Identification of essential career development services 
(for example, assessment, exploration, counseling, 
training^ and placement) to be provided for all students 
and to be incorporated within the system framework 

Provision for students who need special attention (such 
as social services and specialized counseling for 
individuals with disabilities) to be incorporated within 
the school -to-work system 




Wational School-'to^'Worlt Opportunities Act of 1^93 



The following factors are emphasized in the national School-* 
to-Work Opportunities Act guidelines; 

!• Integration of work-based and school^based learning 
2. Integration of occupational and academic learning 
3* Linkage of secondary and postsecondary education 

4. Certification in the form of a high school diploma i 
postsecondary certificate or diploma^ and/or a skill 
certificate 

5. Work-based learning ^ including a planned program of job 
training and experiences leading to the development of 
higher level skills, paid work experience, workplace 
mentoring, instruction in general workplace competencies, 
and instruction in all aspects of an industry 

6. School -based learning, including career exploration and 
counseling, initial selection of a career major, a 
challenging academic prograja, and regularly scheduled 
evaluations 

7. Connecting activities, including matching students with 
employers* work-based opportunities; ensuring liaison 
among the employer, school, teacher, parent, and student; 
providing technical assistance in designing work-based 
learning components and in providing school -to-woyk 
services such as counseling? assisting with job 
placement; developing and maintaining an evaluation 
system; and linking youth development activities under 
the School -to-^ork Opportunities Act of 1993 with 
employer strategies foi upgrading the skills of their 
workers. 



summary 

Three recommendations are presented for consideration in 
planning, developing, and implementing a school-to-work transition 
system for the Commonwealth. The appointment of a team to design a 
school -to-work transition system in cooperation with constituents 
would encourage cooperation and acceptance of the final product. 
The development of a statewide system would stimulate maximum use 
of resources through coordination and enhancement of existing 
programs and creation of new linkages and employment opportunities. 
Integration of a statewide system with the national School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1993 could provide supplemental resources to 
solve the problem faced by all states— employment of youth and 
adults in a 21st-century workforce that is decreasing in size and 
demanding of talent and high-level skills from those who obtain 
employment and career satisfaction. 
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1 SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. IM 

2 AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

3 (Proposed by the House Committee on Rules 

4 OD February 15, 1893) 

5 {PatroQ Prior to Substitute— Senator Miller, Y- B.) 

( Requesting the Department of Education, in conjunction with the Virginia Community 

7 College System end the Departments of labor and Industry, and K^habziitative 

8 Services, to examine the development and establishment of schooKO'Vi^rk transition 

9 programs in the Commonweclth. 

10 WHEREAS, because much of America's public education system is geared toward the 



11 needs of college bound smdents. the educational and vocational training needs of the 

12 majority of those pupils who do not ultimately attend college may be neglected* creating a 

13 workforce without those skills critical to successful employment and self-sufficiency; and 

14 WHEREAS, the Governor's Advisory Committee on Workforce Virginia 2000: A 
13 Partnership for Excelteuce stated that the Commonwealth must "set higher educational and 

15 productivity standards for its workforce or risk being unprepared to compete in the 

17 intemationa] arena, losing ground to countries with less educated but less e3q>ensive 

18 workforces as well as to those with better educated and more productive workforces'*; and 

19 WHEREAS, while secondary schools in the United States may otter little opportunity to 

20 "bridge the gap" between school and the workplacev European students may acquire 

21 necessary skills, values, and habits through mentoring and apprenticeship programs; and 

22 WHEREAS, recognizing that the 21st century workplace will require employees with 

23 advanced educational aad technical skills, some school divisions, community colleges, and 

24 business leaders have pursued parteerships and programs that will ease ^he transition of 

25 students from the academic environment to the workplace; and 

26 WHEREAS, the multi-faceted missions of Virginia's public schools and its two- and 

27 four-year institutions of higher education may embrace not only traditional educational 

28 pursuits but also vocational and workforce tralmng, effectively addressing the educational 

29 needs of students entering the workforce as well as those pursuing higher education; and 

30 WHEREAS, Specific programs enhancing the schooHo-work*transitlon, Unking the 

31 resources of public education, community colleges, labor, rehabilitative agencies, and 

32 business may create not only improved employment and guidance services and provide the 

33 much needed recognition of the educational attainment of non-college bound students, but 

34 may also be essential to the early Identification of non^college bound students, and the 

35 effective training of an adaptable, literate workforce in the Commonwealth; now, therefore, 

36 be it 

37 RESOLVED by the Senate, the House of Delegates concurring. That the Department of 

38 Education, in conjunction with the Virginia Community College System and me Departments 
3S of Labor and Industry, and Rehabilitative Services, be requested to examine the 

40 development and establishment of school-to-work transition programs in the Commonwealth. 

41 The study shal; include, among other this^gs. a determination of appropriate means for the 

42 early identification and training of noo>col]ege bound students, consideration of current 

43 initiatives in Virginia sn6 other states, "tech-prep" and "two-plus-two" programs, community 

44 college worker training programs, appi-soticeshlps, and employment of persons with 

45 disabilities progranis, 

45 The Department shall !$ubmlt tte findings and recommendations to the Governor and the 

%7 1994 Session of the General Assembly in accordance witti the procedures of the Division of 

48 Legislative Autoniated Systems for the processlnp, of legislative documents. 

50 
51 
52 
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Applied AeadMiesi The presentation of subject matter in a way 
that integrates a particular academic diecipline (such as 
mathematics, science, or English) vlth the student's perfiPonal 
workforce applications. Applied academics serves as the 
foundation for Tech Prep prograios and are not watered -^dovn" 
courses . 

Apprenticeship I A highly structured postsecondary system for 
training employees in occupations that require a wide and 
diverse range of skills and knowledge. Apprenticeship 
includes on- the-* job training, which ensures that tne 
apprentice is fully trained in all areas of the occupation, 
on-the-job training (OJT) is integrated with related 
instruction that occurs in the classroom. Related instruction 
builds the theoretical and technical knowledge needed for the 
occupation. Successful participants are awarded a certificate 
of completion from the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Apprenticeship Traini&g Vrogrcs: A program registered 
with the Department of Labor or the State apprenticeship 
agency in accordance with the Act of August 16, 1937, 
commonly known as the National Apprenticeship Act, which 
is conducted or sponsored by an employer, a group of 
employers, or a joint apprenticeship committee 
representing both employers and a union, and which 
contains all terms and conditions for the qualification, 
recruitment, selection, employment, and training of 
apprentices. 

Pre-Apprenticefihip: Any on-the-job training or 
curricular activities intended to prepare students or 
adults for apprenticeship training or youth 
apprenticeship; may include paid employment, part- or 
full-time; career counseling activities; skill training; 
and remedial or developmental course work. 

Youth Apprenticeship: A registered training program in 
which a high school student receives part-time on-the-jub 
training integrated with related instruction. 

Articulation: A process for linking two or more educational 
systems within a community to help students make a smooth 
transition from one level to another without experiencing 
delays, duplication of courses, or loss of credit. 
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Busines9'*Sducatioi& Partnerships A cooperative association of 
people from the business/ industry and education communities 
who have a conuaon interest and who invest assets and receive 
benefits from the endeavor. Partnerships may range from an 
agreement by a single employee and a single teacher or student 
to a collaboration of a large corporation anr^ an entire school 
system or consortium of systems. 

Career Development: The unfolding and interaction of roles, 
settings, and events all through the life span. 

Career Bduoatioa: The process of coordinating 
systematically all school , family/ and community 
components together to facilitate each individual's 
potential for economic, social , and personal fulfillmient. 

career Exploration: A program that alDows young students 
to visit workplaces, talk to people who work in them, and 
gain an increasingly broad and textured understanding of 
career options that may be available to them. Career 
exploration enables many young people to make preliminary 
career cluster choices by the end of compulsory education 
(Kazis, 1993). 

Career Outdance and Counseling: 

(a) Programs pertaining to the body of s\ibject matter 
and related techniques and methods organized for 
individual development of career awareness; career 
planning; career decision making; placement skills; 
and knowledge and understanding of local/ state / 
and national occupations, education and labor 
market needs, trends, and opportunities; and 

(b) programs which assist such individuals in making 
and implementing informed educational and 
occupational choices. 

Community-Based Crganlsation: A private nonprofit organization of 
demonstrated effectiveness which is representative of 
communities or significant segments of communities and which 
provides job training services <> 

Compact: Strategy that uses the promise of employment as an 
incentive for young people to stay in school and do well; 
eligibility for jobs and financial aid are tied to staying in 
school and getting good recommendations from teachers (Kazis, 
1993). Youtli apprenticeship is one example; others include 
the following: 
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Indus tzy Cartifiad Trftiniag: Program based on a modified 
Vest German model in which secondary school students 
remain in school until cartified by the employers. The 
employer pays for wages and work site cost. Agreement on 
standards is the central feature. 

8ul>sidix#d Industry Certified Training: seune as above, 
except the school shares the cost. 

vozk-Bite &eces9 fox Btruoturad Training: Employer 
facilities and expertise are used as an alternative to 
the vocational education classroom. Students are not 
employees. 

Purebasod WorK-Bite Structured Training: Same as above, 
except the public education system pays employers for 
structured work-site training. 

Betaool Instruction with Szperience and Information OJT: 
The school has full responsibility for formal instruction 
but combines it with carefully chosen part-time 
employment in which students receive informal on-the-job 
training. 

• career/oceupation/Industry^Bpecif ic Magnet School: 

School created with industry participation and 
involvement, assuring employer approval and increasing 
the odds that graduates will be hired in the industry- 

Competency-Based Education: An organizational structure for 
teaching/learning that requires advance description of the 
competencies a student must possess upon exit from a program 
or course. Competency-based curriculum materials clearly 
identify expected results, organize instruction based upon 
performance standards, and provide evaluation of student 
performance based upon mastery of competencies. 

Cooperative Education: A method of instruction of vocational 
education for individuals who, through written cooperative 
arrangements between the school and employers, receive 
instruction, including required academic courses and related 
vocational instruction by alternation of study in school with 
a job in an occupational field. Such alternation shall be 
planned and supervised by the school and employers so that 
each contributes to the student's education and to his or her 
employ ability, work periods and school attendance may be on 
alternate half day, full days, weeks, or other periods of time 
in fulfilling the cooperative program. 

Diverse Populations: Characterized by individual differences in 
terms of such factors as age, gender, disability, culture, 
religious background, and race. 
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Education for Enployuent (EFE): k pre -vocational course designed 
to holp students prepare for successful employment or irther 
academic or vocational training. Instruction includes 
developing goals, values, and knowledge important for entry 
level employment or occupational preparation. EFE does not 
require a work component; however, a related program, WECEP 
(work Experience/ Cooperative Education Program) is organized 
according to the cooperative plan* 

Employment: An arrangement under which a person performs certain 
tasks for compensation. 

Competitive Baployment: Paid employment in an 
environment in which workers are expected to possess 
specific knowledge, skills, and abilities and to 
demonstrate these at comparable levels without ongoing 
instructional or functional support. 

Full^Tiae Employment: An employee/employer relationship 
that is equivalent to 40 hours per work week or those 
contractual hours between employee and employer that 
constitute a full-time employee relationship with the 
accompanying benefits and responsibilities of such a 
relationship. 

• Part-Tine Employment: An employee/ employer relationship 
that is less than 40 hours per work week, such a work 
setting usually does not carry the accompanying benefits 
or responsibilities associated with full*-time employment* 

Sheltered Employment: Non-competitive work program in a 
protected setting for employees working at less than the 
normal production rate. The hours of employment are 
typically less than 4 0 hours per work week. The rate of 
pay is less than minimum wage, and few benefits are 
offered. 

• Supported Employment: competitive work in integrated 
work settings: (a) for individuals with severe 
disabilities for whom competitive employment has not 
traditionally occurred, or (b) for individuals for whom 
competitive employment has been interrupted or 
intermittent as a result of a severe disability, and who, 
because of their handicap, need ongoing support services 
to perform such work. Employees are fre^^uently 
accompanied initially by job coaches, who assist the 
employee in mastering the knowledge i skills, and 
abilities to perform the tasks associated with the work. 
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General Occupational flkills: Experience in and understanding of 
all aspects of the industry th^ student is preparing to enter, 
including planning; i&anageiDent ? financing; technical and 
production skills? underlying principles of technology? labor 
and community issues; and health, safety, and environmental 
issues. 

Eigh Teotmology: State-of-the-art computer, microelectric, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, laser, nuclear, chemical, 
teleconununication, and other technologies being used to 
enhance productivity in manufacturing, communication, 
transportation, agriculture, mining, energy, commercial, and 
similar economic activity, and to Improve the provision of 
health care. 

Independent Living: Support services that enable an individual to 
live as independently as possible and include guidance toward 
resources within the community that would encourage an^ 
support the individual to adapt his or her environment to meet 
specific needs. 

individualised Bducation Progrftn UBP); The required annual plan 
developed by a committee of* school personnel and the 
individual's family to address the specific education goals, 
o^>jectives, and services needed to provide a free, appropriate 
education to children and youth vith disabilities « 

lEP Transition Plan: A formal plan involving youth, parents, and 
school personnel, and when appropriate, community agency 
representatives to assist special needs learners in developing 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes required to enter and succeed 
in postsecondary vocational education, employment, and 
community living. The transition component is required for 
the I£Ps of all students receiving special education, age 16 
and older. Needed transition services must be addressed in 
the development of employment and adult living objectives, 
instruction, and community experiences. 

Individual vocational Training Program: Participation in programs 
that are individually prescribed to meet the specific training 
needs of each learner in an attempt to develop appropriate 
prerequisite skills for a specific job. 

Individualised Written Rehabilitation Plan (IVR?) : A written plan 
developed for an individual eligible for services from the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. The IWRP states 
vocational rehabilitation goals, specifies objectives and 
services, and outlines specific timelines for providing 
services. 
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Integration of Academic and Vocational Education: A variety of 
modcils combining le&.rning of vocational or technical skills 
with requisite math, science, or language concepts and 
theories . 

internsliip: Planned, progressive, educational activities/programs 
that allow students to explore career opportunities. Academic 
studies nay be integrated with actual wo^k experience, which 
may be paid or unpaid « Internships operate for a specified 
period of time, and are generally one*-time agreements • 

Job Placament: Helping people obtain initial employment through 
direct gathering and providing of information about jobs, job 
leads, job openings, and instruction in job^-seeking skills and 
techniques. m some cases, the job placement specialist 
provides direct assistance in placement on the job. 

Job Sbadoviag: A program in which students learn about the 
workplace by observing one or more individuals at work for a 
period of time. This is a non-paid experience. 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) : A federal act authorizing 
funds for programs designed to enhance the employability of 
individuals who traditionally have been hard to place, 
including those with economic disadvantages or disabilities. 

Kentorshipt An informal relationship between a student and a 

person from business or industry that enhances the student's " 
life experiences by helping him or her learn about the 
workplace through participation in non-paid activities. 

on*^tbe*Job Training (OJT); Educational and training experiences 
provided at a job site; may be paid or unpaid. 

Preparatory Services: Programs or activities designed to assist 
individuals in the selection of or preparation for an 
appropriate vocational educational education or training 
program. 

Pre-vocational Education/Training: An orientation to practical 
aspects of occupational tra, ning and job placement. 

Pre-vocational Evaluation Program: Activities that result in 
comprehensive pre-vocational assessment and subsequent 
placement in appropriate employment or training situations. 
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Related Serviciis: Support services required by an individual with 
disabilities to assist in attaining employment, including 
transportation, housing, and environmental accessibility: 

(a} services, programs, or activities related to outreach to 
or recruitment of potential vocational education students 
(b) career counseling and personal counseling 
(c} vocational assessment and testing 

(d) other appropriate services, programs, or activities 

School-Based Bnterprises (8BE) : Activities sponsored or conducted 
by a school that engage a group of students in providing 
services or producing goods for sale to people other than the 
participating students themselves. Examples are school 
restaurants, building a house and other construction projects, 
print shops, farms, child^care centers, retail stores, hair 
styling, and auto repair shops (Kazis, 1993}. 

Special Populations: Individuals with handicaps, educationally and 
economically disadvantaged individuals (including foster 
children), individuals of limited English proficiency, 
individuals who participate in programs designed to eliminate 
sex bias, and individuals in correctional institutions. 

Disadvantaged: Individuals who have economic or academic 
disadvantages and who require special services and 
assistance in order to succeed in vocational education 
programs. This term includes individuals who are members 
of economically disadvantaged families, migrants, 
individuals of limited English proficiency, and 
individuals who are dropouts from or who are identified 
as potential dropouts from secondary school. 

Displaced Bomemaker: An individual who 

(a) is an adult; and 

(b) (i} has worked as an adult primarily without 

remuneration to care for the home and family, 
and for that reason has diminished marketable 
skills; 



(ii) has been dependent on public assistance or on 
the income of a relative but is no longer 
supported by such income; 

(iii) is a parent whose youngest dependent child 
will become ineligible to receive assistance 
under the program for aid to families with 
dependent children under part A of title IV of 
the Social Security Act within 2 years of the 
parentis application for assistance under this 
Act; or 
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(iv) is unemployed or underemployed and is 

experiencing difficulty in obtaining any 

employment or suitable employment, as 
appropriate, or 

(c) is described in subparagraph (a) or (b) and is a 
criminal offender 

Individual vitb Disabilities: Anyone who has been 
identified as having a disability under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, including those with 
autism, blindness, visual impairments, deafness, hearing 
impairments, mental retardation, traumatic brain injury, 
multiple handicaps, orthopedic impairments, other health 
impairments, and speech as language impairments. 
Individuals may also be defined as disabled based on 
Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973 . 

Training Agreement: A formal document, signed by the teacher- 
coordinator, employer, parent, and student, which states the 
policies affecting a student enrolled in cooperative 
education . 

Training Plan: A ' ^rmal document that identifies classroom and on- 
the-job instruction which contributes to the employability of 
a student enrolled in cooperative education. 

Transition: Services and programs that promote the uninterrupted 
movement of students from secondary education to employment, 
postsecondary education, and community participation. 

School -'to-WorX Transition: Services designed to ^guide students 
effectively in their movement from school to career by 
combining school-based learning with experience- or work based 
learning, providing coordinated connecting activities from the 
classroom to the work site, integrating academic and 
vocational competency instruction, and developing in students 
career coping skills for a lifetime. 

vocational Education: Organized educational programs offering a 
sequence of courses that are directly related to the 
preparation of individuals in paid or unpaid employment in 
current or emerging occupations requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. Such programs shall include 
competency -based applied learning which contributes to an 
individual's academic knowledge, higher-order reasoning, and 
problem-solving skills, work attitudes, general employability 
skills, and the occupation-specific skills necessary for 
economic independence as a productive and contributing member 
of society* 



Kdaptad ^ooational BduoatloA Progra&t Participation in 
a regular education program with specific adaptations in 
the program curriculum/ teaching techniques , and/or 
instructional materials. 

Voeational Evaluator: A trained individual who 
administers and interprets vocational assessment tests 
and other varieties of vocational evaluation activities 
and procedures. 

Vocational Sebabilitation: Comprehensive services tailored to the 
needs, preferences, and interests of : the individual? provided 
for eligible persons with physical, mental, or emotional 
disabilities so that they may become self -supporting and as 
Independent as possible. These services may include the 
following: physical and mental restoration « vocational 
training, maintenance and/or transportation, assessment to 
determine supports and needed accommodations , supported 
employment, job placement, and job follow-^up. 

VorK Adjustment: Behaviors related to work that must be learned in 
order to function effectively with fellow workers and job 
supervisors. 

Yoxing Adults: Individuals, typically 18-25 years old, who have 
exited secondary education and are initially entering into 
adult employment, educational settings, and independent 
living, 

Youth: Individuals, typically adolescents between the ages of 12 
and 22, who have left elementary school and are preparing to 
enter or have entered secondary education. 

Youth Service and Bervlce Learning; Program with a goal of 
getting young people out of the classroom and into situations 
in which they take responsibility, learn employability and 
work skills, and contribute to community development and well- 
being. The experiences are unpaid, generally in organizations 
and projects designed to improve the local community. The 
learning goes beyond the work experience to include 
incorporation of lessons from the work (or service) into the 
classroom curriculum. Thus, a class that engages in cleaning 
up a local stream bed may focus on the ecology of the 
community and on measuring pollution in their science and math 
classes or may explore the politics of environmental 
regulation in their social science course. (Kazis, 1993) . 
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Program Titie: 



LOCdIiOn (Sehool. School Diviaioni: 



Student PopuJaticn Served: 



Program Description (Purpott. Goals. Obi«etiv««}: 



Program Prerequisites: 



Student Selection Process: 



Service Providerls): 



Program Components: 

Career/Vocational Assessment (By Whom): 
Counseling (By Whom): 



Formal Planning (What Kind. By Whom): 



Work-Pelated Training or Experience (Mark all that apply): 

a Job Shadowing O CommunityBased Instruction 

□ Mentoring O Classroom-Based Instruction 

O Job Try^Outs O Simulated Work Experience 



O Work Experience (Paid) P Project Demonstration 

O Work Experience (Unpaid) 
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SCHQOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION PROGRAMS REVIEW GUID6 (Page Z) 



Student Exit Assessment (Ym/no. D««crib«)L 



Indicators of Successlu) Outcome(s): 



Post Program Options: 

D Job Placement 
D Further Educdtioi: 
O Other (Describe): 



LinkaQes With Other Organizations (indic«i* wh«t r««pon«ibiJitY tnty h4v« within tho pragrsm): 
□ Other Agencies or Organizations (List): 



D Business/lndustrv 



• 



D CommunitY : 



FtJnding Support if*titt%i. 8t«i«. Loc»l. Olh«r <- D^cenb*): 



Unique Characteristics of the Program: 



I Noted Strengths or Weaknesses: 

e 
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J there a system to assist students lrori:atiof» to wch^^^^ac^? (Doscribe) 



Comments or Clarifications: 



lame and Telephone Number of Reviewer: 
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